eyes of some students and of some poten¬ 
tial employers of law graduates, a definite 
‘pecking order’. At present this seems to 
be based on prejudice and tradition rather 
than quality of education activity. There 
is almost certainly room within Australia 
for different types of law schools, offer¬ 
ing different types of programs of study. 
There is, however, a general consensus 
among law teachers, and the better- 
informed practitioners, that the full-time 
study of law has decided advantages. The 
experience ot the Australian law schools 
and their students is that, with some 
notable exceptions, part-time law teach¬ 
ing is not entirely successful. Part-time 
law teachers, who are usually busy 
solicitors and barristers, must give 
priority to the interests of their practices 
and their clients over the interests of their 
students and their teaching. Because they 
often have insufficient time for thought 
and reflection, the content of what they 
teach is seldom innovative or intellectu¬ 
ally challenging, to the educational detri¬ 
ment of their students and to the long¬ 
term disadvantage of the community. 
Part-time students, and, in my experi¬ 
ence, especially external students, require 
special educational techniques if the 
students’ experience is to be worthwhile. 
Material must be presented in a way that 
stimulates thought and reflection on the 
part of the student, as well as the develop¬ 
ment of the necessary technical and intel¬ 
lectual skills. To the greatest extent poss¬ 
ible, students must be given the oppor¬ 
tunity to develop the techniques of oral 
and written presentation, and oflistening. 
A student whose studies are part-time can 
certainly gain a great deal from study, but 
it is unreasonable to expect the same value 
from a part-time education if the teaching 
is not designed to assist the part-time 
students to overcome the special diffi¬ 
culties which they face. Because many 
academic law teachers feci that the teach¬ 
ing of full-time internal students places 
sufficient demands on them, when the 
institutional environment in which they 
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work, and, indeed, the conditions of their 
employment, require them to undertake 
research as well as their teaching duties, 
they are disinclined to devote a great deal 
of effort to devising strategies which will 
enable them to assist part-time students. 
This is one reason why several law schools 
have actively discouraged part-time study 
of law, though the main reason given is 
usually the perceived superior quality of 
full-time, internal study. That reason is 
only partly valid. Effective part-time or 
distance study requires committed 
teachers prepared to develop special 
teaching methods, if part-time and 
distance education are not to become 
markedly inferior to full-time studies. 
Ideally, where materials are developed for 
both full-time and part-time students, 
there can be very beneficial effects for 
both groups, as the experience of course 
design at Macquarie has proved. Perhaps 
there is a case for a full and detailed 
evaluation of part-time and external law 
courses (including the professional 
courses offered by the courts), which 
could reflect on these courses and suggest 
ways in which they could be improved. 

The fact is that full-time study cannot 
be a reality for a significant group of Aus¬ 
tralians. What must be done is to ensure 
that the educational experience of the 
part-time and external law students is not 
significantly worse than that of the full¬ 
time students. To do otherwise would be 
to increase the disparity which already 
exists between those who are able to gain 
admission to law courses and those who 
are forced, for any of the reasons that 
have been mentioned, to study in the part- 
time or distance modes. It would seem 
that the resources available to NSWIT 
and Macquarie must be adequate for this 
purpose; that, if government policies of 
increasing participation and equity are to 
be taken seriously, further opportunities 
for part-time and distance study of law 
should be provided which are not mark¬ 
edly inferior in quality to the education 
provided in full-time courses, and that 
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other courses such as the JEB/Law Exten¬ 
sion Committee courses should be pro¬ 
vided with adequate full-time teachers 
and examiners. 

Traditionally, it has been accepted that 
the study of law has been a path for 
upward social mobility in Australia. It 
appears that, in the case of full-time 
study, this is not, and has not for some 
time been, the case for a significant 
number of law students. Law students in 
full-time courses remain an affluent and 
privileged group. 
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A. Introduction 

As the first Commonwealth govern¬ 
ment sponsored review since 1944, 1 the 
Johnson and Hinton Report 2 is a 
milestone for continuing education. In 
part, this review was initiated to overcome 
the paucity of data on adult and continu¬ 
ing education. More importantly, the 
Commonwealth Tertiary Education Com¬ 
mission (CTEC) has conic to recognise 
that continuing education could have a 
role in relation to a major government 
priority — increasing access. Hence, the 
CTEC 3 saw the need for a ‘coherent 
policy’ in this area and commissioned a 
review from Johnson and Hinton as the 
first stage in refining policy. This paper 
briefly reviews the main features of the 
report as it relates to the broad spectrum 
of adult and continuing education ranging 
from the various informal community 
programs to the tertiary sector. It then 
discusses in more detail the likely implica¬ 
tions for higher education institutions. 

in assessing the reports of government 
educational enquiries it is important to 
place them in their political and economic 
context. For example, the Murray 4 and 
Martin 5 Reports, written during the 
period of expansion in the 50s and 60s, 
were both visionary reports which in¬ 
spired confidence in the value of higher 
education. These two reports contrast 
with the more conservative, more 
restrained Williams Report, 6 written dur¬ 
ing the first part of the period of 
economic downturn. Similarly the present 
report has been prepared in a time of 
severe economic stringency and its tone 
contrasts with the buoyant recurrent 
education policy of the Kangan 7 and 
Richardson 8 Reports of the mid 70s. A 
parallel change in the emphasis and value 
placed on continuing education as a 
reflection of the changing political and 
economic situation has also been reported 
in the English scene 9 . 


B. Main features of the 
Report 

Given the restrictions on time and 
finance and the lack of previous research 
to build upon, this review entitled, It’s 
Human Nature , is necessarily descriptive 
rather than analytical! The review was 
constrained to use ‘impressionistic’ data 
collection methods which limited it to a 
‘descriptive essay’ of the field of adult 
and continuing education. The review 
also makes some suggestions for im¬ 
mediate action, touches upon some cur¬ 
rent needs and issues, identifies research 
priorities, and reaffirms past CTEC 
policy in this area. 

The prime focus of the review is on 
disadvantaged groups. Continuing educa¬ 
tion, particularly in the community and 
within Stream 6 of Technical and Further 
Education (TAPE), is portrayed as the 
major means of providing disadvantaged 
groups with a second chance to enter the 
main stream of formal tertiary education. 
There is particular emphasis on women, 
who are descrihed as ‘almost owning’ the 
field and can be seen as disadvantaged not 
only as students but also as teachers and 
administrators. The other major emphasis 
is on illiteracy and the report repeatedly 
asserts the need for continuing education 
programs to redress this situation. 

The review acknowledges that it is, and 
had to he, somewhat restrictive in its 
description of continuing education pro¬ 
vision. For example, commercial pro¬ 
viders of continuing education, provision 
by industry and professional associations, 
and the continuing education function of 
various social groups have not been in¬ 
vestigated. It has also not addressed in 
detail the role of universities and colleges 
of advanced education (CAEs) in continu¬ 
ing education, the extent of their provi¬ 
sion of courses nor the rationale for their 
recent internal reviews and reductions in 
their involvement. In relation to higher 
education the report does not go beyond a 
reiteration of existing CTEC policy on 
continuing education. Thus, there has 


been little progress in overcoming incon¬ 
sistencies, anomalies and limitations in 
the scope of this policy. Perhaps the ma¬ 
jor anomaly is that students may obtain 
certain sets of knowledge and skill by 
either enrolling in an award course or 
enrolling in a fee-generating non-award 
course designated as ‘continuing educa¬ 
tion’. Johnson and Hinton recognise this 
anomaly, but only discuss it in the context 
of TAFE Stream 6 fee-generating courses 
which may also be offered in Streams 1-5 
as part of a free award program. Another 
need for developing a more coherent 
policy is the divergent requirements of 
general interest adult education and pro¬ 
fessional continuing education and the in¬ 
terface between the latter and the continu¬ 
ing education nature of masters’ 
coursework degrees. 

The review concludes with a number of 
suggestions which, if acted upon by the 
CTEC and the government, would make a 
useful contribution to improving the pro¬ 
vision and standing of continuing educa¬ 
tion in Australia. There are suggestions in 
seven major areas: 

1. The establishment of national 
goals and policies: 

It is proposed that the Australian Educa¬ 
tion Council consider the best way to 
organise the establishment of national 
goals with particular emphasis on voca¬ 
tional continuing education, literacy and 
basic education provision. This sugges¬ 
tion to involve the Australian Educational 
Council is a sensible one. Much of the 
current lack of coherence and ad hoc 
nature of the CTEC policy, both for con¬ 
tinuing education and more generally for 
tertiary education derive from the lack of 
clearly articulated and prioritised goals in 
government policy. The tendency of the 
Commonwealth to take upon itself the 
determination of national policy for ter¬ 
tiary education would be particularly 
detrimental if repeated for such a decen¬ 
tralised enterprise as continuing education 
which relies heavily on local initiative. 
Even the Australian Education Council 
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would need to take into account the 
dangers of stifling such local initiative in a 
search for a coherent national policy. 

2, No fees for the unwaged: 

The review reaffirms current funding 
policy, believing it to be fair and 
reasonable. It is suggested that institu¬ 
tions be funded to cover fully the salary 
costs of professional planning and co¬ 
ordination, but that fees cover any direct 
costs in providing courses. The exception 
would be for the unwaged, more par¬ 
ticularly those undertaking bridging and 
basic education courses. This is indeed a 
progressive education and social policy 
that deserves close consideration by the 
CTEC. However, its successful im¬ 
plementation would require direct govern¬ 
ment funding of places for the unwaged, 
since none of the institutions have the 
resources to subsidise such places. 

3, Consolidation of current CTEC 
policy for higher education 
institutions: 

Three major thrusts of current policy are 
reinforced: 

— all institutions funded by the CTEC are 
expected to engage in continuing 
education 

— institutions have a responsibility to 
their graduates, particularly in the area of 
professional updating. Johnson and Hin¬ 
ton argue that institutions should base 
future planning on the assumption that 
graduates will require professional conti¬ 
nuing education 

— academics should regard teaching con¬ 
tinuing education courses part of their 
normal duties and Johnson and Hinton 
suggest that institutions should include 
such involvement in promotion and 
reward policies. 

The only new suggestion is that institu¬ 
tions should consider allowing continuing 
education students to audit award 
courses. The extent to which auditing can 
serve the needs of continuing education 
students is a major issue for consideration 
by the institutions and some of the 
ramifications of such a policy are discuss¬ 
ed later in the paper. 

4, Provision of professional 
preparation for continuing 
educators: 

There arc currently very few courses for 
the professional preparation of continu¬ 
ing educators. In recognition of this the 
report recommends development of such 
courses. This proposal could be readily 
implemented using the excess capacity in 
some university and college schools of 
education. Those with the relevant exper¬ 
tise could be assisted to re-orient 
themselves towards this need. 


5. Implementation of the Horton 
Committee Report: 

This inquiry into public libraries was 
released in 1976 but its recommendations, 
including the involvement of public 
libraries in continuing education, have 
never been adopted. If this proposal were 
implemented it would contribute to a bet¬ 
ter integration of formal and non-formal 
agencies which is an essential prerequisite 
for the development of a learning society. 

6. Establishment of a national 
network for distance continuing 
education: 

It is suggested that much could be gained 
from the adoption of distance education 
techniques and thereby extend access. Ex¬ 
panded and nationally-coordinated provi¬ 
sion of continuing education in the 
distance mode would be a cost-effective 
means of increasing access, particularly 
for those disadvantaged by geography, 
family commitments or physical disabili¬ 
ty. Some institutions already have 
organisational structures appropriate for 
such integration (for example, The 
University of Queensland, The Darling 
Downs Institute of Advanced Education 
and Mitchell CAE). 

7. Priorities for future research: 
Johnson and Hinton have added their 
weight to the persistent calls for a better 
data base for planning by suggesting the 
following research needs: 

• a national survey on the extent and 
nature of adult education experience 

« a socio-economic survey of current 
and potential students 
9 the extent to which non-award courses 
lead to award courses 
« a study of continuing education provi¬ 
sion in industry 

• a study of professional continuing 
education 

® a study of needs for the professional 
preparation of adult educators 
9 the establishment of a national 
catalogue of educational materials 
9 the formation of small local working 
parties to investigate integrated sup¬ 
port strategies for the disadvantaged 
covering the areas of education, 
health, welfare and employment. 

C. Implications tor higher 
education institutions 

Since the major thrust of the Johnson 
and Hinton Report is directed towards 
community-based continuing education, 
it has few direct implications for higher 
education institutions, With the exception 
of the recommendation for award course 
auditing, the report does not depart from 
the policy stated in the CTEC triennial 
reports for 1982-84 and 1984-87. This, 
together with the heavy emphasis on ac¬ 
cess, disadvantage, TAFE and communi¬ 


ty education, will probably mean that the 
universities and CAEs will see the review 
as fairly conservative and politically 
pragmatic. 

In contrast to the Kangan and Richard¬ 
son Reports, this review lacks a strong 
theoretical rationale for continuing 
education. Unfortunately this is reflected 
in a lack of concern with the different 
meanings and ideologies associated with 
the terms ‘adult education’ and ‘continu¬ 
ing education’. Australian universities, 
following the English model have a long 
tradition in adult education, but the ques¬ 
tion of how universities and CAEs can 
continue to play a useful role in this area 
is not clarified. The review does not ex¬ 
amine present educational or ad¬ 
ministrative barriers to expanding conti¬ 
nuing education provision or why many 
universities are beginning to decrease their 
involvement. The artificial distinction 
between the continuing education nature 
of many award courses, particularly 
coursework masters and similar fee- 
charging non-award courses, is also not 
explored. 

The report suggests that the CTEC 
revise its current policy and allow auditing 
of award courses by fee-paying continu¬ 
ing education students. However, 
auditing is unlikely to improve the provi¬ 
sion of continuing education courses in 
universities and CAEs. The proposal 
raises the following questions: 

1. How is the fee to cover the cost of 
auditing to be determined? 

2. Will the level of fees be prohibitive 
for many students, thus limiting access? 

3. Are lectures in award courses ap¬ 
propriate for continuing education 
students with regard to content and 
method of teaching? 

4. Would it be feasible to deny students 
retrospective credit for, or at least exemp¬ 
tion from, subjects with similar content 
undertaken later as part of an award 
course? 

5. Given the current unmet demand for 
higher education places, how many conti¬ 
nuing education students can he catered 
for? 

6. Will these students he calculated in 
the institutional load? 

7. Will staff be able to cope with the ex¬ 
tra workload that auditing will impose on 
top of their already eroded conditions? 

One important issue which does not 
receive sufficient attention in the report is 
the marginality of continuing education in 
universities and CAEs. This marginality 
inhibits the expansion of continuing 
education. Merely exhorting institutions 
to engage in continuing education ap¬ 
propriate to their intellectual level, to 
make it central to their teaching activity, 
and to take continuing education involve¬ 
ment into account in staff promotion, is 
not a sufficient response to this problem. 
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The reasons for continuing education’s 
marginal place in higher education require 
more detailed investigation. Cohen., 10 in a 
submission on the draft of this report, 
suggests that the CTEC’s continued 
scolding of institutions for treating conti¬ 
nuing education as a peripheral activity 
could be replaced by a statutory require¬ 
ment for institutions to provide adult and 
continuing education based on the British 
model. Cohen believes this requirement 
would be a more positive step and would 
give institutions a focus for providing 
such education. This proposal deserves 
consideration, although the benefits 
would have to be weighed against the 
costs of further isolation of continuing 
education into limited enclaves within in¬ 
stitutions and the more general issues of 
their autonomy and capacity to react ap¬ 
propriately to local need. 

The suggestion that continuing educa¬ 
tion involvement by academics count for 
promotion seems somewhat unrealistic, 
given the low weight accorded to award 
teaching and administrative duties in 
comparison to research activity. A more 
positive approach would be to concen¬ 
trate.on reducing the marginality of conti¬ 
nuing education, especially in the profes¬ 
sional category, by bringing continuing 
education involvement closer to the core 
of academic activity. Toombs, Lindsay 
and Hettinger 11 investigated staff accep¬ 
tance of professional continuing educa¬ 
tion in the United States and concluded 
that for professional continuing educa¬ 
tion to achieve approval and status it was 
essential for staff to sec that participation 
in continuing education provided the op¬ 
portunity for joint publication with pro¬ 
fessionals, collaborative research and ex¬ 
ternal as well as internal recognition. In 
addition, academics will be unlikely to 
consider continuing education courses as 
central to their teaching activities unless 
continuing education students are 
weighted in an institution’s student load. 
The CTEC 12 has already claimed that ‘the 
administrative load involved in such a 
quantification would be substantial’ and 
that for this to happen it ‘would require a 
major policy change on the part of the 
government’. The review’s silence on this 
issue is somewhat disturbing and suggests 
that administrative ease may have been 
given precedence over educational 
objectives. 


The suggestion (hat the unwaged 
should not need to pay for continuing 
education will no doubt be welcomed by 
many continuing education practitioners. 
It is not entirely clear from the review to 
what extent higher education institutions 
are included in this fee exemption. If it 
only entitles the unwaged to basic educa¬ 
tion and not general and professional con¬ 
tinuing education in universities and 
CAEs then the needs of a significant pro¬ 
portion of the unwaged will be neglected. 

Finally, the review suggests greater pro¬ 
vision of professional training for conti¬ 
nuing education practitioners. Although 
not ne\v i:i this suggestion is a timely one. 
The questions here are: what role are 
higher education institutions to play and 
what extra support are they to be given? 
Currently the provisions for professional 
preparation for continuing educators are 
quite limited. A small number of higher 
education institutions offer specialist 
degrees or diplomas and some others have 
relevant offerings within their range of 
courses in education.. With encourage¬ 
ment these institutions could extend and 
upgrade their provision. This would pro¬ 
vide a growth area for these schools of 
education at a time when demand for 
school-level teacher education is depress¬ 
ed. 

I). Conclusion 

Continuing education can make a ma¬ 
jor contribution to both individual and 
social prosperity. It has been overlooked 
by policy makers for far too long. Hence 
this report is both appropriate and timely. 

The main strengths of this review are its 
concern for establishing national goals; 
better preparation for continuing educa¬ 
tion practitioners; the needs of the disad¬ 
vantaged, especially the unwaged; and for 
reducing anomalies in the designation of 
courses. The report could have made a 
greater contribution by developing a 
stronger theoretical rationale; addressing 
the sources of continuing education’s 
marginality in higher education; and more 
directly contributing to a coherent and ap¬ 
propriate government policy on continu¬ 
ing education. While the report may be 
welcomed by community-based educators 
it is likely to be seen in higher education 
institutions as politically safe and conser¬ 
vative. Nevertheless, the report should be 
welcomed as a step forward by all those 


who value continuing education. It is to 
be hoped that the CTEC and the Federal 
Government act on the initiatives sug¬ 
gested in this report. 
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